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preface: "Thus the student acquires a broader, deeper and more personal 
conception of the poet's aims, and ideals than from a long introduction." 
If any criticism of the selection is to be made it is the obvious one, applying 
equally to all Heine editors, that one can at best present but a milk-and-water 
Heine in school editions. The annotation, while offering little new material, 
is carefully done. This lack of new material in the field of the Harzreise 
has, however, been particularly marked since Vos's thorough investigations 
of ten years ago. To these, for example, are due the discovery of the identity 
of the apostrophe of the befuddled youth of the Brockenhaus with a passage 
from Ossian's Darthula*, a fact for which credit should have been given. 
Among the notes attention may be called to p. 21, 1. 1, where the word-play 
in Stockfisch and Kohl seems to be missed in the sense pointed out by Buch- 
heim; Ziegenhain (p. 25, 1. 5) is near Jena, rather than Leipsic. 

The vocabulary is complete and well prepared. As a mere detail of editorial 
procedure it is of questionable value to include in both notes and vocabulary 
familiar proper names which are self-explanatory, such as England, Bethlehem, 
Berlin, etc., although the writer confesses to the same tendency in his own 
edition. It also would seem unnecessary, in view of the class of students 
who read the Harzreise, to list the ablaut forms of common strong verbs such 
as sieh, liest, etc., although an excess of detail in a vocabulary is always prefer- 
able to incompleteness. It is, however, carrying completeness too far when 
plurals not in common use are attempted for such words as: Espenlaub, 
Finsternis, Freudigkeit, Heriklopfen, lLmbrassieren, etc. Mechanically the 
edition is beautifully prepared. The pictures are numerous and well pro- 
duced, the paper and print good. Particularly pleasing is the relief map of 
the Harz opposite page 1. All considered, the author has produced a care- 
fully edited and useful school book. 

P. R. KOLBE. 

Municipal University of Akron. 

Goethe, Hermann und Dorothea, edited by Ernst Feise. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1917. xiv + 173 pp., 75 cents. 

If for no other reason than that it is the first classic to be included in the 
Walter-Krause series of German texts, Feise's edition of Hermann und Dorothea 
merits more than passing notice. One of the weaknesses from which direct 
method texts have hitherto generally suffered has been the neglect of literary 
values, a neglect which may in part have been due to the bent or judgment of 
individual editors but which must in still larger measure be ascribed to the 
exigencies of the case, i.e. to restrictions imposed upon the size of volumes 
already heavily weighted with all manner of exercises and upon the extent 
and nature of a vocabulary that is to be used at an early stage of instruction. 

Professor Feise can certainly not be charged with a lack of appreciation 
for things literary, but that he also keenly felt these restrictions is shown by 
his Vorwort, of which "Entsagen musst du, musst entsagen" (or is it 



*Cf. Modern Language Notes, January, 1908. 
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"Entbehren sollst du, sollst entbehren"?) forms the key-note. To quote: 
"Auf literargeschichtliche Darstellung, ja selbst notdurftige Vergleiche mit 
Homer und Voss musste ganz verzichtet werden. Selbst Goethes Quelle, 
die Salzburgergeschichte, wurde beiseite gelassen. . ." Personally, I 
should rather invert values here: the Salzburg story, while of interest, is 
in no way vital to a proper understanding of the poem, a view that can hardly 
be maintained as regards the dependence of Goethe upon Homer in the matter 
of style and diction. As a matter of fact, there are scattered through the 
Notes half a dozen or more references to Homer. Interesting also in this 
connection is the plea made in the Vorwort for "eine Teilung von Schiiler-und 
Lehrerausgaben" and for a series "von kurzeren Biographien auf englisch, 
. . . auf die man die Schiller fur den jeweiligen Autor verweisen konnte." 

The illustrations, apart from the Tischbein frontispiece, are the well-known 
pictures of Von Ramberg, which harmonize with the poem and do not there- 
fore disillusion, as illustrations to the classics so frequently do. The original 
drawing "Wie man sich die Besitzung des Lowenwirtes denken kann"is very 
skillfully executed and will prove useful in localizing the incidents of the story. 
The same observation applies to the boldly drawn map of the region of the 
lower Rhine, on which to be sure, in view of Question 16, page 12, Landau 
might have been given a place. It was fortunate also that the division 
into cantos rendered unnecessary the arbitrary cutting up into improvised 
sections that has characterized other numbers of the series, a procedure that 
one is always loth to acquiesce in with a work of art. The Vocabulary is a 
partial one, the more common words being omitted, as may safely be done 
in a volume of this nature. When we shall once have reached an agreement 
as to the stock of words that a pupil of a given preparation may be expected 
to know, say, as active vocabulary, it will be possible to reduce very greatly 
the special word-lists of editions of the classics. Such a procedure would 
possess an economic as well as a pedagogic value. One other device that has 
in the present instance reduced the size of the Vocabulary still further is a 
rather free use of English renderings, in brackets, of the less common words 
and expressions employed in the Notes, a short-cut method that seems wholly 
commendable. 

A less satisfactory part of the volume is the "Vorbemerkung" (p. XIV), 
that gives in ten or twelve lines an account of the scansion of the hexameter. 

Its inclusion was doubtless an afterthought. The notation with its 

for the dactyl will necessarily confuse the uninitiated, among pupils and teach- 
ers alike. Besides, the Notes use a metrical designation applying to the 
hexameter not to be found in the "Vorbemerkung" at all, trochdisch on p. 52, 
note on IV, 141, a designation that does not accord very well with the notation 
adopted. 

The text is that of the Jubilaumsausgabe. The only misprint I have noticed 
is the very slight one of Bessrer in III, 5. Some other deviations, in the use of 
the apostrophe, for example, are doubtless intentional. 

The text of each canto is followed by (a) Anmerkungen; (b) Fragen on 
questions relating to the text; (c) Allgemeinere Fragen relating more partic- 
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ularly to the general content, inner structure, characterization, etc.; (d) 
Subjects for Aufsdtze. 

The Anmerkungen maintain on the whole a just balance between scanty 
and excessive annotation. One is also glad to see a certain warmth of expres- 
sion (tvundervoll, mil tiefen Worten, wundervolle Auffassung), that is all too 
rare in our school-books, and in which one fancies that one recognizes the 
enthusiastic and inspiring teacher. 

The same personal note is found in both sets of Fragen. Questions dealing 
with the outline of the narrative have been excluded on principle: "Ein 
Lehrer, der solche nicht improvisieren, ein Schuler, der dieselben nicht impro- 
visobeant worten kann.ist nicht reif fur die Schwierigkeitsstufe der Dichtung." 
It is these Fragen, especially the Allgemeinere that make the severest demands 
upon the pupil's powers of reasoning, his aptitude for literary appreciation, 
and his ability in expressing himself in a foreign idiom. In comparison, the 
Aufsdtze with their suggestive outlines and meant, as they are, for written 
work, will be found relatively easy. But whatever their degree of difficulty, 
these two divisions doubtless embrace the most characteristic, novel, and 
valuable part of the commentary. 

The following remarks on details may perhaps prove of benefit to a future 
printing. 

It has, I believe, never been noticed that Seht in I, 40 and 62 is at variance 
with Siehe of 1. 38 and the regular du — address followed elswehere in the pas- 
sage. — It is not clear why ndher (I, 79) should be more suitable than nahe. — 
I, 144. A singular verb preceding two subjects (even when one is plural) is 
so common in German that one can hardly speak of supplying a plural form. 
Compare IV, 56. — II, 125. That the dawn is ushered in by a cold wind is a 
common observation in classical antiquity as well as in modern times to cite 
only two examples: "Es ist bald Morgen, der Wind schiittelt die Tannapfel 
herunter" (Grimm, Marchen, No. 59). "Denn kalt wehet der Wind aus dem 
Strome vor Sonnenaufgang!" (Voss, Odyssey V, 669). — Page 29. 269, 
misprint for 268. — III, 83. Light is thrown on the size of the Scheiben by 
DuW. I (Jubil. XXII, 30). According to von Jagemann's commentary 
(p. 298) the dimensions of these grosse Spiegelscheiben were 6 inches by 9K 
inches. — IV, 51. The note on V, 141 should have been anticipated here. — 
Page 51, note on 1. 85. Readnte/e. — NoteonlV, 180. The sie has no antece- 
dent. — The last line of p. 95 has a wrong number. — VIII, 80, das Feld hin. 
This use of hin ( = entlang), common in Goethe, deserved notice, the more 
so as hin is not included in the Vocabulary. — IX, 60. A belated note in 
view of V, 89, where the connection with the Homeric "winged words" is also 
much clearer. — IX, 225. The answer to the question is by no means obvious 
and one wonders what the editor's view is. The reviewer is convinced that 
Leben and not Glilck is the antecedent. — Page 129, line 3 from below, read 
Kanonade. — Page 134. In connection with the model after which Dorothea's 
first lover is drawn it may be worth while to point to what would seem to be 
an earlier draft: Vetter Karl of the UnlerhaUungen deutscher Ausgewanderten, 
a work that shows other resemblances to Hermann und Dorothea as well. — 
Page 138, line 7. The date of the collapse of the Empire is 1806, not 1807. 
Indiana University. B. J. Vos. 



